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have always chosen to risk it, down to our own time.1
No government which insisted on making adequate
provision for the military defence of the country
would have been tolerated then, or, to all appearance,
would be tolerated now. We have always trusted to
our navy. It were to be wished that our naval
superiority were as assured now as when we defeated
the Armada.

The arrangements for feeding the soldiers and
sailors were very defective. A praiseworthy system
of control had been introduced to check waste and
peculation in time of peace. Of course it did not
easily adapt itself to the exigencies of war. Military
operations are sure to suffer where a certain, or rather
uncertain, amount of waste and peculation is not risked.
We have not forgotten the "horrible and heart-rend-
ing" sufferings of our army in the Crimea, which, like
those of Elizabeth's fleet, had to be relieved by private
effort. In the sixteenth century the lot of the soldier
and sailor everywhere was want and disease, varied
at intervals by plunder and excess. Philip's soldiers
and sailors were worse off than Elizabeth's, though he
grudged no money for purposes of war.

Those who profess to be scandalised by the ap-
pointment of Leicester to the command of the army
should point out what fitter choice could have been
made. He was the only great nobleman with any
military experience; and to suppose that any one

1 The Earl of Sussex, after inspecting the preparations for defence
in Hampshire towards the end of 1587, writes to the Council that he
had found nothing ready. The "better sort" said, " We are much
charged many ways, and when the enemy comes we will provide for
him; but he will not come yet."